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Stone  walls,  emerging  from  higher  snow  banks 
In  spring,  change  from  the  grey  to  the  soft  green 
Of  ever  rough,  tough,  northside  lichen  coats, 
Preludes  of  summers  extravaganza 
And  reminiscent  of  endless  eons. 


STONE  WALLS,  separate  issues  of  seven  years,  pulled  from  dusty  shelves  bring  to 
mind  a  different  evolution  of  a  family  rising  from  a  thin  time:  one  son's  article  about 
Everybody's  Grandfather,  another  younger  lad's  story  about  a  snowy  owl  dining  on 
duck,  a  daughter  describing  the  tribulations  of  wood  stove  cooking. . . 

How  tentative  and  inadequate  I  felt  submitting  my  own  first  article  dealing  with 
winter,  a  puppy,  a  kitten,  and  a  racoon. 

From  those  initial  efforts  we  all  got  a  needed  boost  toward  better,  richer  lives  and 
blooming  careers,  totally  unexpected  mutations  on  the  predictable.  Even  the  possibility 
of  a  trip  to  China  seems  a  part  of  ongoing  outcomes. 

Living  systems  need  nourishment  and  we  need  your  contributions:  stories,  poems, 
drawings,  recollections  appropriate  to  these  hills.  Families-do,  please,  encourage 
younger  members  to  submit.  Our  editors  help  with  the  uncertainties  of  grammar  and 
such  without  changing  meaning.  Who  knows?  You  also  may  get  to  China  on  a  twenty 
cent  stamp.) 
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THIS  MAY  BE 
THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  STONE  WALLS 

WE'D  LIKE  TO  GO  OUT  WITH 

A  BANG 

Instead  of  a  whimper  --  so  -- 
WE  ARE  ASKING  OUR  READERS  FOR 

!  HELP  ! 

IN  THE  FORM  OF: 

1.  Direct  financial  contributions  (MONEY) 

2.  Volunteer  editorial  assistance 

3.  The  names  of  any  organizations  or 
individuals  tiiat  migiit  be  approached  for  aid 

4.  Letters  that  simply  tell  us  you  want 
STONE  WALLS  to  survive 

IF  YOU  CAN  PROVIDE  US  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE, 
PLEASE  WRITE  TO: 

STONE  WALLS 

Box  85 
Huntington,  MA  01050 

WITHOUT  HELP  WE  CANNOT  PUBLISH  A  FALL  ISSUE 

WE  HOPE  THIS  IS  NOT 
GOODBYE 
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The 

Creative  -  Spiritual  Experience  - 

An  Interview  witli 
Ray  Scott  and  John  McHale 

by  Natalie  Birrell 


"I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  bet 
there  are  more  creative  people  in  these 
hill  towns  than  in  any  city.  There's 
something  about  making  do  and  working 
with  your  hands  that  brings  out  the 
creative  and  spiritual  in  all  of  us,"  Ray 
Scott  declared. 


"That  is  why  John  McHale  and  I 
picked  Chester,  Massachusetts  as  a  place 
to  work."  Ray  Scott  and  John  McHale 
settled  in  Chester  when  they  finished  their 
term  at  Genesis  House  on  Mill  Street  in 
Westfield. 

Ray  Scott  is  a  Certified  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Program  Director  and  potter. 
He  gives  programs  "Life  Symbols  in 
Clay",  a  pottery  experience  which  for 
anyone  I  know  who  has  seen  it  is  truly 
inspiring.  He  says  that  he  is  most 
satisfied  when  people  bring  back  to  him 
something  they  have  created-  a  piece  of 
pottery,  a  poem,  a  painting.  He  believes 
our  ancestors  were  closer  to  this 
creative-spiritual  experience  when  they  or 
others  close  to  them  made  by  hand 
whatever  they  used.  We  are  losing  this  as 
we  surround  ourselves  with  machine 
made  objects,  untouched  by  human 
hands,  the  objects  divorced  from  the 
creator  by  distance  and  mechanization  to 
be  used  and  tossed  aside.  We  must  do 
something  to  recreate  this  part  of  our 
past  and  have  around  us  some  things 
made  by  hand. 
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These  ideas  are  shared  by  his  partner, 
John  McHale,  who  has  worked  with  him 
since  their  days  at  Genesis  House.  John  is 
a  weaver,  designing  and  weaving  from 
natural  fibers,  dyed  by  hand,  using  many 
of  the  natural  plant  dyes.  The  hand 
dyeing  makes  for  variations  in  the  color 
of  the  strands  while  hand-spun  wool  gives 
the  product  added  texture.  Starting  with 
liturgical  garments  he  has  added  items 
such  as  scarves,  vests,  wall  hangings,  rugs 
and  place  mats  to  be  used  every  day  so 


that  people  may  surround  themselves  with 
some  hand  made  things  and  thus  derive  a 
spiritual  experience  from  their  surround- 
ings. 

Both  colors  and  designs  are  inspired  by 
nature.  Perhaps  the  colors  may  be 
derived  from  a  walk  in  the  woods-the 
blue  indigo  dye  suggesting  the  sky,  the 
natural  gray  of  the  wool  Hke  the  clouds, 
and  the  greens  like  the  large  pines 
sweeping  across  and  breaking  up  all  of 
the  other  colors. 


John  McHale  weaves  on  a  Swedish 
loom.  The  Swedes  make  beautiful  looms. 
Never  having  let  hand  weaving  die  in 
spite  of  the  industrial  revolution,  they 
kept  the  craftmanship  which  now 
produces  beautiful  looms.  "When  I  don't 
have  time  to  weave  I  just  look  at  my 


loom,  touching  it,  perhaps  pohshing  it 
with  lemon  oil."  John  says. 

Over  the  loom  is  tacked  a  quote  from 
Mother  Ann  of  the  Shakers:  "Do  all  your 
work  as  if  you  had  a  thousand  years  to 
Uve  or  as  if  you  might  die  tomorrow." 
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Both  Ray  Scott  and  John  McHale 
produce  work  for  sale,  though  both  say 
they  want  to  avoid  mass  production  and 
devote  themselves  to  one  of  a  kind  items 
or  making  models  from  which  other 
potters  or  weavers  can  produce  by  hand. 
They  have  a  shop  in  Chester  along  Route 
20  on  the  Chester  Road  which  is  open 
spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Some  of  Ray  Scott's  pottery  is  being 
sold  all  over  New  England  partially  as  a 
result  of  his  pottery  demonstrations  and 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  slow 
recognition  passed  on  from  person  to 
person.  However,  he  emphasizes  that  it  is 
the  creative  experience  which  is  most 
important  to  him.  Locally  both  pottery 
and  weaving  are  available  at  the  Open 
Window  Bookshop  in  Holyoke,  the  shop 
in  Chester  and  at  their  home  and 
workshop  also  in  Chester  on  Route  20. 

Technology  to  them  is  a  gift  from 
humankind,  but  the  human  mustn't  be 


divorced  from  the  product.  To  find  the 
balance  is  a  challenge.  John  agrees  with 
Ray  that  the  creative  experience  can't  be 
forced,  but  must  mature  slowly  and 
naturally  hke  a  tree.  Some  production  is 
demanded  of  us  to  make  a  Uving.  In 
addition  each  has  another  vocation.  Ray 
as  a  recreational  therapist  gives  pottery 
demonstrations,  and  John  works  as  a 
cook  at  Strathmore  Lodge.  He  says  that 
his  cooking  is  creative  and  tnat  ideas  for 
weaving  often  come  as  he  works  at  it. 

Do  you  find  a  more  spiritual  state  of 
consciousness  among  those  who  are 
producing  with  their  own  hands  the 
things  that  surround  them?  These  two 
young  men  are  devoting  themselves  to 
answering  this  question.  Meanwhile  their 
quest  is  bringing  forth  products  of  their 
fertile  imaginations.  These  hill  towns 
have  welcomed  them. 
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One  Hundred  Years  Ago 
in  the  Hill  Towns 


News  items  taken  from  the  SPRING- 
FIELD REPUBLICAN  on  the  dates 
noted 

Monday,  June  23,  1883  Middlefield 
proposes  to  celebrate  her  centennial 
anniversary  by  a  town  party  August  15. 
The  town  has  a  long  roll  of  honored 
absentees.  It  is  proposed  that  Prof. 
Judson  Smith  of  Oberlin,  O.,  give  the 
centennial  address  and  perhaps  Edward 
King,  now  of  Paris,  will  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  Ernest  H.  Gibbs  of  Oscaloosa, 
la.,  prominent  in  business  and  poHtical 
circles,  is  making  his  annual  visit  to  his 
brother.  Dr.  L.  V.  Gibbs  of  Huntington. 
--  Summer  boarders  continue  to  come  to 
Norwich,  and  "the  pond"  is  a  favorite 
resort  during  the  three  fishing  days  of 
each  week.  -  Benjamin  P.  Brown  has 
bought  the  farm  at  Knightville  formerly 
owned  by  A.  H.  Wilder. 

Wednesday,  June  27  A  stock  com- 
pany is  to  be  formed  at  Russell  and  a 
paper  mill  built  to  utilize  the  fine  water 
privilege  there.  A  track  will  be  run  to  the 
mill  door,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  have  offered  the  stone  of  their 
old  bridge  for  the  dam. 

Friday,  June  29  Fishing  has  been 
good  in  the  mountain  streams  this  season. 
One  man  caught  90  trout  in  Shaw's 
brook  at  Cummington  the  other  after- 
noon. 


Tuesday,  July  3  The  Russell  girl  who 
was  arrested  on  complaint  of  her  mother 
for  street-walking  has  been  discharged  on 
payment  of  a  small  fine  and  her  promise 
to  remain  home  and  behave  herself.  Her 
companions  made  themselves  scarce 
quickly  after  she  was  taken  into  custody. 

Friday,  July  6  Montgomery  had  a 
picnic  at  the  "Sand  spring"  Wednesday 
with  a  procession  of  "Horribles,"  martial 
music  by  the  Bosworths,  good  singing, 
an  address,  and  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Chelsea 
Upon  of  Westfield. 

Saturday,  July  7  Cummington  farm- 
ers have  a  good  deal  of  wet  hay  this 
week  by  violent  thundershowers.  West 
Cummington  celebrated  the  Fourth  with  a 
number  of  picnics  and  outdoor  dinner 
parties. 

Wednesday,  July  18  Mrs.  Mary 
Blush's  hired  man  was  driving  down  a 
steep  pitch  on  the  West  hill  at  Middlefield 
Monday  with  a  load  of  meal  when  the 
wagon  pole  broke  and  the  horses  ran  and 
plunged  down  an  embankment  25  feet 
high.  The  horses  were  not  killed  but 
badly  bruished  and  cut,  while  the 
harnesses  were  broken  and  the  wagon 
smashed.  The  man  jumped  out  just 
before  the  leap  and  was  not  much  hurt. 

Friday,  July  27  Landlord  Dickerman 
of  Russell  house  at  Russell  is  arranging 
for  a  big  outdoor  dance  at  Park's  grove 
tomorrow  evening.  Bronson's  orchestra 
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will  furnish  music,  the  large  dancing 
platform  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  and  the 
midnight  train  will  stop  to  take  on  people 
from  Westfield. .  .Granville's  centenarian, 

Mrs.  Ruth  Humphrey,  died  Wednesday, 
aged  104  years.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Eben  Humphrey  and  formerly  lived  in 
Southwick. 

Friday,  August  3  The  Worthington 
Congregationalists  have  engaged  Rev. 
Mr.  Huntington  to  preach  to  them  for 
the  present,  and  voted  to  have  a  morning 
and  an  evening  service,  with  the 
Sunday-school  after  the  former. 

Friday,  August  10  Blandford's  valu- 
ation is  $348,915,  $257,300  being  real  and 
$91,615  personal  estate.  The  total  tax  is 
$6961,  the  rate  being  $18.50.  There  are 
253  polls,  252  horses,  834  cows,  659 


sheep  and  44  dogs. 

Saturday,  August  11  Charles  Ashley, 
son  of  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ashley  of 
Huntington,  about  14  years  old,  was 
accidentally  hit  by  a  ball  club  in  the 
hands  of  a  playmate  yesterday  afternoon 
and  his  skull  fractured.  Recovery  is 
doubtful. 

Tuesday,  August  14  The  steam  saw- 
mill and  planing  works  at  Granville  were 
burned  last  week.  ~  Crops  are  suffering 
from  want  of  rain.  Rowen  will  be  a 
failure  and  the  yield  of  late  potatoes  will 
be  small. 

Friday,  August  24  Samuel  Fowler  is 
to  be  the  orator  at  the  Blandford 
cattle-show  and  will  speak  on  the  evening 
of  September  20. 
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The  Bells  are  Ringing  

by  Barbara  McCorkindale 


"It  should  be  easy  enough  to  find  the 
place  where  they  are  rehearsing,"  I  said 
to  Natalie.  "We  just  Usten  for  the  sound 
of  bells  ringing." 

We  were  in  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
in  Westfield  looking  for  the  Enghsh 
Handbell  Ringers  who  rehearse  there 
every  Tuesday  evening.  However,  the 
Central  Baptist  Church  is  a  labyrinthan 
building  and  is  also  the  meeting  place  for 
several  groups  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
Wandering  through  the  corridors,  we 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  laughing  and 
talking;  following  this  clue  led  us  into  the 
midst  of  a  Hvely  Boy  Scout  gathering.  A 
friendly  Scout,  doing  his  Good  Deed  for 
the  day  directed  us  to  the  hall  where  we 
finally  found  the  Bell  Ringers. 

My  first  thought  as  we  walked  in  was 
that  we  would  not  have  been  Hkely  to 
hear  the  sounds  of  this  group  at  a 
distance,  since  the  notes  of  the  Enghsh 
handbells  are  not  loud  and  raucous,  but 
rather,  mellow  and  soothing.  The  ringers, 
nine  in  number  on  that  evening,  were 
standing  in  back  of  two  long  tables 
placed  as  to  form  a  V.  The  director, 
George  Biggs,  stood  at  the  open  end  of 
the  V,  urging,  cajoling,  and  beating  out 
the  tempo  in  the  true  tradition  of  music 
directors.  It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  his  was  more  than  a  musical 
rehearsal;  it  was  a  get-together  of  friends, 
for  interspersed  between  the  playing  of 
bell-passages  were  frequent  small  re- 
marks, chuckles,  and  references  to  what 
were  clearly  in-jokes.  As  Natahe  settled 


down  with  her  sketch  pad  to  produce  the 
illustration  that  appears  with  this  article, 
I  grasped  my  pen  determined  to  jot  down 
all  the  information  I  could  about  this  art, 
so  new  to  me. 

The  bells  were  arranged  in  order  of 
their  size,  the  largest,  the  lowest  pitched, 
at  the  end  of  one  table  and  the  smallest, 
the  highest  pitched,  at  the  end  of  the 
other  table.  Each  person  handled  from 
one  to  six  bells,  Ufting  and  ringing  each 
one  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  sheet 
music  in  front  of  him.  I  thought  it  looked 
simple.  The  player  lifted  the  bell  from  the 
table  in  a  scooping  motion  away  from 
him,  much  as  if  he  were  shovehng  snow, 
and  snapped  his  wrist  to  make  the 
clapper  strike.  To  stop  the  vibrations,  the 
bell  was  "damped"  against  the  soft 
material  of  the  table  top.  Later  on  the 
group  insisted  that  Natahe  and  I  try  this 
"simple"  method,  and  I  discovered  that 
it  was  not  as  elementary  as  it  looked. 
Like  all  skills,  it  needs  practice  and  a 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  above  all  the  feehng 
of  working  with  the  group.  Sometimes 
the  player  obtains  a  staccato  effect  by 
holding  the  bell  aloft  and  shaking  it 
vigorously  for  a  specified  length  of  time; 
this  is  called  "trilHng"  and,  I  am  told,  is 
extremely  hard  on  the  arm  muscles. 
Another  kind  of  sound  is  accompUshed 
by  "table  tapping"  or  striking  the  bell  on 
the  table  which  has  a  thick  foam  pad 
under  its  cloth  covering;  as  might  be 
expected,  this  gives  a  muted  effect. 

All  the  players  were  wearing  white 
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Memorial  Handbell  Choir  of  Central  Baptist  Church 

Westfield,  Ma. 
Bottom  row:  Kathryn  Larue 

Second  row  [l-r]:  Laurie  Gaskell,  Merilyn  Salois 
Third  row:  Karen  Tompkins,  Susan  Eck,  Timothy 
Stone 

Fourth  row:  Theresa  Wu,  Adrian  Larue,  Nancy 
Stone,  Mary  Jo  Guy 

Top  row:  George  Biggs  [LHrector],  Durwood  Stone, 
Donald  Humanson,  J r. 


cotton  gloves,  and  when  I  inquired  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  "formal"  attire,  I  was 
assured  that  the  purpose  was  purely 
practical.  Perspiration  from  the  players' 
hands  can  corrode  the  bells  and,  in  time, 
alter  their  tone.  The  gloves  prevent  this 
by  absorbing  the  perspiration.  They  also 
assure  the  players  a  firm  grip  on  the  bell 
handles.  At  a  performance  in  public, 
white  parade  gloves  are  worn,  adding  to 
their  practical  function  a  note  of  sartorial 
elegance. 


In  spite  of  their  professional  sound,  the 
Bell  Ringers  of  Central  Baptist  Church 
have  been  plajdng  together  for  only  three 
years.  The  date  of  their  first  rehearsal  is 
easy  to  remember  because  it  took  place 
on  Martin  Luther  King  Day  in  1980.  The 
people  of  the  church  were  originally 
alerted  to  the  art  of  English  handbell 
ringing  when  a  visiting  group  put  on  a 
performance.  So  much  interest  was 
aroused  that  the  members  of  the  church 
voted  to  raise  money  to  purchase  a  set  of 
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bells  by  activating  a  memorial  fund  which 
had  remained  latent  for  several  years. 
Individuals  also  contributed,  and  as  of 
the  date  of  writing,  the  church  owns 
forty-eight  bells  worth  over  $4500! 
Several  more  are  currently  on  order. 

Of  course,  someone  was  needed  to 
direct  and  train  the  church  members  who 
volunteered  as  players.  A  young  man 
named  George  Biggs  offered  his  services, 
and  he  remains  as  the  focal  point  and  the 
guiding  light  of  the  Bell  Ringers  of 
Central  Baptist.  George  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Hampshire  Regional  High 
School  since  1972  and  is  currently 
co-chairman  of  the  Enghsh  Department 
there.  His  avocation  is  music;  he  sings 
and  plays  both  piano  and  clarinet.  Being 
attracted  to  the  skill  of  handbell  ringing, 
he  made  several  trips  to  learn  the  art 
from  other  directors  throughout  the 
country  before  setting  about  to  train  his 
Westfield  recruits.  These  novices  of  three 
years  ago  have  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress. They  now  play  on  a  regular  basis, 
once  a  month,  during  the  church  service, 
and  they  also  give  frequent  performances 
in  neighboring  towns.  During  the  month 
of  December,  1981,  they  presented  seven 
separate  concerts!  The  biggest  event  of 
the  year  for  them  is  their  annual  spring 
concert  performed  at  the  church  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June.  Since  the  players 
are  a  varied  group,  including  some 
students,  they  disband  during  the  summer 
months  but  they  return  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  to  their  schedule  of  rehearsals 
each  September. 

The  close  harmony,  literally  and 
figuratively,  of  these  people  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  considering  their  age 
span  which  runs  from  the  teens  to  the 
mid-fifties.  Of  the  eleven  bell  ringers  only 
two  besides  the  director  have  musical 
backgrounds.  One  of  these  is  the  church 
organist  and  the  other  is  a  high  school 


student,  Don  Humason,  who  plays  violin. 
There  are  five  housewives  in  the  group  as 
well  as  two  husband-and-wife  teams.  One 
of  the  men  is  a  shipping  clerk  and  one  is 
a  machine  adjuster.  Most  of  them  could 
not  read  music  when  they  came  to  their 
first  rehearsal,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  ability  to  do  so  now.  When 
asked  what  they  considered  the  greatest 
benefit  they  derive  from  playing  the  bells, 
their  response  was  unanamous.  * 'Fellow- 
ship," they  all  agreed.  Not  only  do  they 
make  music  together,  but  they  have 
formed  strong  bonds  of  friendship.  They 
remarked  that  they  especially  enjoy  the 
concerts  they  perform  in  neighboring 
towns  because  this  brings  them  into 
contact  with  new  people. 

The  art  of  EngHsh  handbell  ringing  is 
relatively  new  in  the  United  States 
although  it  flourished  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  England.  The  American  Guild  of 
EngHsh  Handbell  Ringers  in  1979 
pubhshed  a  booklet  celebrating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  that  organization.  The 
very  first  set  of  handbells  was  brought  to 
this  country  in  1902  and  enthusiasm  for 
this  music  spread  rapidly.  To  quote  from 
the  aforementioned  handbook:  "In  the 
1979  roster  of  the  AGEHR,  Inc.,  3124 
members  are  listed.  Figuring  that  a 
member  represents  an  average  group  of 
twelve  and  that  some  members  listed  are 
responsible  for  more  than  one  group,  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  that  as  of  January  1, 
1979  there  were  at  least  37,000  ringers,  a 
huge  number  to  have  sprung  from  the 
enthusiasm  for  handbells  of  one  person, 
Margaret  Homer  ShurcHff  of  Boston." 

This  ancient  art  faced  several  chal- 
lenges when  it  began  to  prohferate  in  this 
country.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no 
printed  music  available  specifically  for 
handbell  ringers,  and  each  group  was 
faced  with  the  laborious  task  of 
transcribing    music    which    had  been 
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originally  composed  for  other  instruments 
into  a  form  suitable  for  the  bells.  At  first 
various  groups  of  players  exchanged  their 
arrangements.  Finally  some  groups  began 
composing  original  music  designed  only 
for  handbells,  and  by  1956  such  music 
was  being  printed  and  was  made  available 
for  purchase  by  the  public.  The 
bi-monthly  magazine  Overtones,  a  publi- 
cation for  English  handbell  ringers,  now 
advertises  for  sale  a  variety  of  printed 
sheet  music,  both  rehgious  and  laic,  by  a 
number  of  publishing  houses  throughout 
this  country. 

To  hear  the  sounds  of  English 
handbells  skillfully  played  is  to  enjoy  a 
new  experience  in  music.  After  attending 
the  rehearsal  of  the  Central  Baptist 
group,  I  found  myself  groping  for  words 
to  describe  to  someone  who  had  never 
heard  them  the  unique  sound  of  these 


instrutments.  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  poem 
"The  Bells"  came  to  mind.  Surely  the 
master  of  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia 
would  capture  the  essence  of  this  music!  I 
found  that  he  came  close  in  these  lines: 

"What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night. 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 
And  all  in  tune. 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 

On  the  Future!  how  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells.  .  .  " 

Of  course  the  best  way  to  find  out 
what  the  sound  of  EngUsh  handbells  is 
like,  is  to  attend  a  concert  in  person  and 


listen.  I 
Handbell 
Church. 


recommend  the  Memorial 
Choir    of    Central  Baptist 


The  Odyssey  of  Calla  Lilla 


by  Betty  Meredith 


On  Labor  Day  weekend  1981  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  my  daughter 
Susan  and  I  set  up  our  booth  at  another 
antique  show,  as  we  had  done  in  many 
places  for  many  years.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  this  time  some  magic 
would  come  into  our  lives. 

About  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Susan  said 
she  was  going  to  walk  around  the  field 
and  would  return  in  about  an  hour.  Ten 
minutes  later  she  was  back  at  the  booth 
looking  very  puzzled.  "I  think  I've  found 
Calla  Lilla  in  the  booth  at  the  end  of  this 
row!"  she  said. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  baffled,  as  I  knew 
at  once  she  was  talking  about  the  only 
portrait  of  my  great-aunt,  Calla  Lilla 
Alger.  Exclaiming,  "I  didn't  know  she 
was  missing,"  I  turned  the  customers 
over  to  Susan  and  hurried  to  the  booth 
she  had  indicated. 

One  look  and  I  approached  the  dealer 
with,  ••I'll  take  that  portrait!  Where  did 
you  get  it?  It  IS  Calla  Lilla!"  The  man 
carried  the  picture  back  to  my  booth  for 
me,  as  excited  as  we  were.  Susan  and  I 
sat  there  staring  at  it  with  smiles  from  ear 
to  ear. 

The  last  time  I  had  seen  the  portrait 
was  in  1964  at  the  family  home  in 
Massachusetts,  eighty-five  miles  from 
Farmington.  I  had  always  supposed  it 
was  safely  tucked  away  in  the  attic  of  my 
sister's  house  in  a  town  near  Worcester. 
Through  the  years  I  had  often  regretted 
my  decision  not  to  choose  this  particular 
picture  as  part  of  my  share  of  my 
parents'  estate.  I  had  always  felt  very 
close  to  the  Alger  side  of  my  ancestry, 
partly  I  suppose  because  I  looked  a  great 


deal  like  them,  and  partly  because  there 
were  several  painters  in  the  family. 

My  sister  later  said  she  had  sold  the 
painting  at  a  tag  sale  that  same  summer 
of  1964,  not  reaUzing  it  was  an  ancestor. 
It  is  not  known  who  bought  Calla  Lilla  at 
the  tag  sale  in  the  sixties,  or  where  she 
had  been  between  then  and  1981,  when 
she  was  found  as  part  of  an  estate  in  the 
attic  of  a  Cape  Cod  home.  From  Cape 
Cod  she  traveled  to  the  Storrowton 
Antique  Show  in  West  Springfield,  where 
she  was  bought  by  the  dealer  who  carried 
her  to  Farmington.  He  had  taken  her  out 
of  his  van  only  one  hour  before  Susan 
spotted  her. 

Now  the  portrait  was  going  home.  Not 
to  the  home  where  Calla  Lilla  had  been 
born  and  lived  her  short  Hfe,  but  home 
with  perhaps  the  only  two  people  still 
living  who  knew  who  she  was  and  who 
loved  and  valued  her. 

Calla  Lilla,  so  named  because  her 
mother  was  very  fond  of  the  calla  lily, 
was  born  in  1861  in  Auburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  fifth  child  of  my  great- 
grandparents,  James  and  Sarah  Alger. 
She  was  born  to  a  long-lived  family  and 
her  death  in  1869  at  the  age  of  eight  from 
typhoid  fever  was  a  severe  shock.  Her 
mother,  Sarah,  never  ceased  to  mourn 
her,  and  noted  each  anniversary  of 
Calla' s  death  in  her  diaries. 

The  story  of  Calla  Lilla  was  passed  on 
to  me  by  my  mother,  whose  own  mother 
was  Calla  Lilla's  older  sister.  In  turn  I 
passed  the  story  on  to  my  daughter.  After 
my  great-grandmother  and  grandmother 
died,  the  portrait  came  to  my  parents' 
home,  but  was  never  hung  because  of  its 
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weight  and  size. 

The  picture  is  a  little  larger  than  life 
size,  very  striking  and  appeahng.  It  is 
done  with  charcoal,  probably  over  a 
photograph,  a  method  commonly  in  use 
at  that  time.  It  is  in  a  heavy  gilt  frame 
and  has  the  original  glass  with  its 
imperfections.  Though  Susan  had  never 
seen  the  actual  framed  picture,  she  was 
familiar  with  it  from  a  photograph  of  my 
great-grandmother,  which  clearly  shows 
the  portrait  hanging  on  the  wall  behind 
her. 

Susan  and  I  spent  the  evening  with  the 
portrait  propped  up  in  front  of  us, 
studying  it,  enjoying  it,  and  feehng  so 
much  happiness  and  love  in  our  home 
and  in  our  hearts  for  the  little  girl  that  we 
truly  believed  she  knew  she  was  home 
again. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  an  old  picture  of 


an  unknown  child  to  survive  several 
owners  and  moves.  Often  such  pictures 
are  removed  from  their  frames  and 
discarded,  the  frames  resold.  I  Uke  to 
think  that  Httle  Lilla  charmed  her  owners 
into  keeping  her  intact  until  she  could 
come  home.  In  fact,  the  dealer  from 
whom  I  bought  her  said  he  could  not 
bear  to  remove  the  picture  from  the 
frame  because  of  its  appeal,  although  he 
had  always  done  so  with  other  portraits. 
He  shared  in  our  happiness  and 
excitement  that  we  had  found  her. 

I  have  always  felt  sad  that  such  a 
lovely  child  was  not  able  to  grow  up  and 
have  her  own  children  to  love  and  cherish 
her.  Now  her  great-niece  and  her 
great-grandniece  are  happily  filling  that 
role.  Because  I  have  given  the  portrait  to 
Susan,  Calla  Lilla  can  rest  again  and  be 
content  for  a  long  time. 
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Mountebanks, 


Charlatans 


V  UVEA  stomach' 
tcBOWCLS 


and  Nostrums 

by  Frank  S.  Nooney 


Many  of  us  have  grumbled  and  griped 
at  one  time  or  another  when  attempting 
to  purchase  what  was  thought  to  be  some 
common  medication  only  to  find  it 
required  a  doctor's  prescription.  We  have 
complained  about  the  red  tape  and  delay 
when  trying  to  get  a  prescription  refilled 
a  long  ways  from  home.  However,  even 
with  such  frustrations  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would  care  to  return  to  the  days 
of  free-wheeling  medications  and  medical 
treatment  that  were  the  norm  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  when  there  was  little  or  no 
control  over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
medications.  Also  the  medical  practice 
must  have  been  entirely  unregulated,  as 
anyone  could  pose  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and  hang  out  his  shingle  as 
such.  It  might  surprise  a  few  of  the 
present  generation  to  know  about  some 
of  the  practices  concerning  medicines  and 
what  passed  for  medical  procedures  prior 
to  and  for  some  time  after  the  1906  Act 
became  effective.  For  instance,  anyone 
could  stir  up  a  washtub  full  of  some 
concoction,  bottle  it,  affix  a  colorful 
label  and  peddle  it  the  next  day  at  a  fair 
or  similar  gathering  as  a  cure-all  to 


anyone  who  could  be  bamboozled  or 
frightened  into  buying  it. 

There  were  few  fairs  where  at  least  one 
of  these  mountebanks,  known  as  "medi- 
cine men",  would  not  be  encountered. 
They  usually  operated  from  a  stand  or 
the  back  of  a  wagon  with  a  prominent 
sign  that  proclaimed  the  miraculous 
curative  powers  of  "DR.  SO  AND  SO'S 
MIRACLE  ORIENTAL  ELIXIR"  or 
something  similar.  They  would  always 
have  some  gimmick  to  attract  a  crowd; 
sometimes  he  or  a  companion  would  sing, 
play  a  musical  instrument  or  perform 
magic  tricks.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
people  (probably  members  of  his  family) 
who  would  put  on  a  dramatic  skit  or  a 
minstrel  act.  After  a  curious  crowd  had 
gathered,  the  medicine  man  would  go 
into  his  "spiel."  He  might  begin  by  tell- 
ing some  colorful  He  about  how  he  ob- 
tained the  formula  from  a  tribe  in  darkest 
Africa  at  the  risk  of  life  and  Umb  or, 
perhaps,  how  it  was  given  him  as  a 
reward  for  saving  the  Hfe  of  some 
Oriental  potentate.  He  would  then  extoll 
the  merits  of  his  nostrum  and  tell  of  the 
many  ailments  and  diseases  it  would  cure. 
Invariably  he  would  describe  with  vivid 
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word  picture  some  of  the  most  feared 
diseases  and  absolutely  guarantee  that  his 
"medicine"  would  prevent  or  cure  them. 

I've  never  forgotten  my  first  encounter 
with  a  mountebank.  As  a  youngster  I  had 
been  taken  to  the  Middlefield  Fair  and 
Cattleshow,  and  while  wandering  about 
the  grounds  became  attracted  to,  a 
loud-voiced  individual  wearing  a  long- 
tailed  black  coat  and  high  hat  who  was 
waving  a  bottle  of  some  colored  liquid 
and  telling  how  it  would  cure  any  of 
several  ailments  and  diseases  he  named. 
He  stressed  how  even  the  most  common 
ailment  such  as  a  headache  or  stomach- 
ache often  developed  into  some  terrible 
incurable  disease  which  would  result  in  a 
hngering,  painful  death  which  he  describ- 
ed in  lurid  detail.  The  "spiel"  must  have 
upset  me  because  I  had  nightmares  about 
it  afterwards. 

Quite  often  such  nostrums  were  laced 
with  alcohol,  sometimes  so  heavily  that  a 
few  good  swigs  would  induce  such 
a  feeling  of  euphoria  and  well-being  as  to 
encourage  the  user  to  purchase  an  extra 
bottle  or  two  for  anticipated  emergencies. 
It  was  said  that  sometimes  the  concoction 
would  contain  a  laxative  or  laudnum~a 
derivative  of  opium  widely  used  in  those 
days  to  reheve  pain.  The  price  charged 
was  usually  $2.00  or  $3.00  a  bottle,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  day  or  near  the 
close  of  the  fair  the  price  might  be  cut  to 
75  cents  or  even  50  cents. 

That  era  was  also  the  hey-day  of 
"patent  medicines",  so  called  because  it 
was  claimed  the  formulas  were  protected 
by  patents.  There  were  a  great  many  of 
these  bottled  "panaceas"  on  the  market, 
some  for  specific  ailments  and  some,  if 
the  label  could  be  beheved,  that  would 
cure  just  about  anything.  Most  were 
widely  advertised  in  papers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  a  few  were  conspicuously 
promoted    on    barns    or    other  large 


buildings  where  they  competed  for  space 
with  Union  Leader,  Sparkplug,  Bull 
Durham,  and  other  tobaccos.  The 
advertiser  would  search  the  countryside 
for  good  locations  and  when  one  was 
found  would  offer  to  paint  the  entire 
building  if  allowed  to  use  one  side  for  the 
advertisement. 

I  am  able  to  remember  only  a  few  of 
the  products  so  advertised.  There  was  Dr. 
Miles  Nervine,  Cardui  For  Women,  and 
Purina.  The  last  was  said  to  be  a  tonic  - 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Hne  of 
present  day  stock  and  poultry  feeds.  Then 
there  was  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,  but 
that  was  before  the  name  was  made  less 
descriptive  when  government  edict  com- 
pelled deletion  of  the  word  "Liver". 
And,  oh  yes,  probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  advertised,  best  known  and  longest 
on  the  market  was  that  great  boon  to 
womankind,  Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
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Compound.  This  product  was  so  well 
known  there  was  even  a  somewhat  ribald 
song  about  it  that  had  many  verses  and  a 
chorus: 

"Oh,  they  sing,  sing,  sing  of  Lydia  Pinkham 
And  her  love  for  the  human  race. 
How  she  sells  her  vegetable  compound 
And  the  papers  publish  her  face." 

A  FLUID  ABSORBENT. 

''SAPANTTLE!" 

The  Great  External  Remedy. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  that  I'm 
criticizing  or  ridiculing  any  of  these 
products.  I  well  know  that  thousands 
used,  praised  and  probably  were  benefit- 
ed by  some  of  them.  After  all,  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  faith  and  a  strong 
belief  in  something  frequently  works 
miracles.  No  doubt  some  will  remember 
the  good  Frenchmen,  Dr.  Coue,  who 
lectured  widely  in  this  country,  in  the 
early  thirties  I  beheve,  and  had  a 
tremendous  following  repeating  over  and 
over,  aloud  or  to  themselves,  his  simple 
creed  for  better  health  and  well-being: 
"Every  day  and  in  every  way  I  am  feeling 
(getting)  better  and  better."  The  news- 
papers published  many  accounts  of  what 
they  called  "miraculous  cures"  that  were 
credited  to  Dr.  Coue.  His  little  formula 
brought  him  fame  and,  I  suppose, 
considerable  spending  money. 

Medical  charlatans  were  exceedingly 
active  during  those  years  too.  Those 
totally  unscrupulous  persons,  all  of  whom 
posed  as  medical  doctors,  practiced  their 
fraud  and  deception  by  mail.  They  would 
send  out  glossy  brochures  claiming 
extensive  medical  education  and  extoUing 
the  efficacy  of  their  treatments,  always 
accompanied  by  numerous  testimonials  of 
persons  who  claimed  to  have  been  cured 
by  them. 

My  family  had  what  was  probably  a 


typical  experience  with   one   of  these 
charlatans  who  was  located  in  Spring- 
field. My  father,  then  a  very  active  man, 
became  afflicted  while  still  in  his  forties 
with  an  insidious  ailment  which  worsened 
inexorably  until,  after  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  he  became  almost  totally  incapac- 
itated. The  local  and  Springfield  doctors 
he  consulted  were  unable  to  help  him;  in 
fact,  it  seemed  that  no  two  could  agree  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  We  know 
now  it  was  Parkinson's  disease,  at  that 
time  unidentified  and  still   not  really 
curable.   Under  the  circumstances  and 
considering  his  frustration,  it  is  under- 
standable that  he  finally  decided  to  con- 
sult one  of  the  "doctors"  whose  repre- 
sentations might  have  been  somewhat 
more  plausible  than  the  rest.  After  the 
consultation  the  quack  told  my  father  he 
was  famihar  with  his  ailment,  had  cured 
similar  cases,  and  stated  positively  he 
could  cure  the  disorder  and  restore  him 
to  good  health.  He  said  his  fee  would  be 
$500  cash  on  the  barrel  head  before  he 
would  begin  treatments.   However  im- 
pressed and  filled  with  hope  that  Dad 
must    have    been    with    the  quack's 
assurances,  his  innate  Yankee  caution  and 
canniness  prompted  him  to  dicker:  no 
money  in  advance,  but  if  and  when  he 
was  cured,  he  would  pay  double  the  fee, 
or  $1000,  and  furnish  references  to  the 
fact.  Needless  to  say,  the  quack  refused.  I 
believe  that  was  the  last  time  my  father 
sought  medical  help  for  his  condition. 

All  too  frequently  these  days  there  are 
published  accounts  of  avarice  and 
unethical  conduct  in  the  medical  com- 
munity. Despite  all  this  we  have  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days,  just  two  or  three 
generations  ago,  when  mountebanks, 
charlatans,  nostrums  and  patent 
medicines  were  common.  Such  progress 
should  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  of 
us. 
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FOND  FAREWELL 


Poor  old  barn,  it  finally  fell. 

It  had,  after  all,  been  standing  quite  a  spell. 


The  cause  of  it  all, 
not  very  nice, 
was  all  that  snow, 
that  turned  to  ice. 


Its  beams,  once  so  strong  and  proud, 
as  they  crumbled,  cried  out  loud. 

There  was  such  a  rumble, 

as  the  barn  began  to  tumble, 

it  seemed  the  earth  joined  in  the  quake 

that  was  to  be  its  final  wake. 

Look  around,  and  bow  your  head, 

the  dear  old  barn  has  gone  to  its  eternal  bed. 


M 


i/ 


Amen,  amen,  to  its  old  stand.  .  . 
Now,  all  there  is,  is  just  the  land. 


by  Jan  Martineau  MacAusland 
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COUNTRY  ROADS 

just  roaming,  on  a  summer  day 

Down  a  country  lane,  I  wander, 
Yearning  to  find  what  lies  yonder. 

Ancient  maples,  in  their  greenery 
Majestic  arches  to  untold  scenery. 

Stonewall  borders,  endless  monuments,  never  the 
same, 

Stand  in  memory  of  those  who  built  them,  but  left 
no  name. 

Wind-  brushed  flaxon  waves  from  open  spaces 
Soft  meadows  cram  with  many  hidden  places. 

Creatures,  large  and  small,  blend  and  harmonize. 
As  they  sing  and  play  under  sunny  skies. 

Over  the  hill,  to  a  far-away  rill. 
Such  abondon  to  earthly  woes.  .  . 
I  could  dance  to  the  music,  a  soft  wind  blows. 

What  a  day  to  unravel.  .  . 
Let's  savor  this  unplanned  travel. 

For  such  a  summer  day. 
Pray 

Country  roads 
Will  never  go  away! 


by  Jan  MacAusland 
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George  Washington  Frost  - 

Man  of  Many  Hats 

by  Louise  Mason 


In  poking  around  the  hilltowns  and 
talking  with  people,  every  once  in  a  while 
you  stumble  on  the  story  of  an  unusual 
character  who  piques  your  imagination 
and  interest.  George  Washington  Frost 
fits  into  this  niche  easily.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I've  been  able  to  learn  about  him, 
and  if  you  know  anymore  please  share  it 
with  us. 

The  imposing  looking  old  gentlemen 
with  the  white  hair  and  whiskers,  you  see 
here  pictured,  spent  most  of  his  long  life 
in  Russell,  and  his  ninety-eight  years 
spanned  the  mid- 1800s  to  the  1940s.  He  is 
remembered  vividly  by  those  of  our  older 
residents  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
He  was  a  farmer.  Civil  War  volunteer, 
homesteader  in  the  West,  osteopath  and 
healer,  herbalist,  psychic,  and  teller  of 
tales  (perhaps  sometimes  tall  ones!). 

The  Springfield  Union  of  July  2,  1931 
printed  an  article  based  on  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Frost,  then  eighty-eight,  and  has 
this  to  say:  "Joining  the  country's  forces 
three  times,  early  to  be  returned  from 
their  ranks  by  his  father  because  he  was 
under  age,  was  the  experience  of  George 
W.  Frost,  88,  of  Russell  Mountain,  the 
only  living  Civil  War  veteran  in  the 
villages  of  Russell,  Blandford,  and 
Woronoco.  He  was  a  lad  of  19  when  he 


finally  signed  as  the  first  volunteer  from 
the  town  of  Blandford  in  August  1862." 

George  Frost  was  born  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  May  15,  1843,  the 
oldest  son  of  David  Pasco  and  Sophronia 
I.  (Wyman)  Frost.  There  were  five 
children  in  the  family.  After  receiving 
what  he  called  a  "common  school" 
education  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts  and 
Barkhamsted,  Connecticut,  he  began 
work  at  Toy's  Fuse  Factory  near  Avon, 
Connecticut,  where  he  worked  for  several 
years  and  then  began  farming.  It  was 
after  the  Frost  family  moved  to  Russell 
that  the  country  began  to  sense  the 
inevitable  approach  of  conflict  between 
North  and  South. 

"The  youth,  from  the  outbreak,  was 
anxious  to  get  into  the  struggle,  although 
he  now  admits  it  was  only  the  romantic 
lure  and  boyish  love  for  action  which 
attracted  him.  His  father  opposed  his 
son's  desire,  and  it  was  with  much 
chagrin  that  George  was  twice  made  to 
return  home  after  he  had  attempted  to 
join  the  Union  forces.  At  one  time  he 
would  have  been  at  the  front  in  another 
week  but  for  some  letters  written  home 
by  the  boys  at  camp  betraying  his 
whereabouts.  Once  as  he  was  about  to 
drill  at  the  Pittsfield  camp,  and  again  as 
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a  member  of  the  New  York  cavalry,  the 
boy  was  sought  out  by  his  father  and 
escorted  back  home. 

"Nineteen  was  the  enlistment  age,  and 
soon  after  he  reached  it  George  joined 
the  forces  of  the  North.  Rev.  Charles 
Hinsdale  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Blandford,  was  accepting  names  of 
volunteers,  and  on  an  August  morning, 
1862,  George  Washington  Frost  became 
the  first  volunteer  to  enlist  from  the  town 
of  Blandford.  He  vividly  remembers  the 
*war  meeting',  as  he  calls  it,  which 
packed  the  church  to  overflowing  that 
evening.  Appeals  made  for  more  volun- 
teers were  unavailing  until  the  youth  who 
had  signed  up  earlier  that  day  was 
dragged,  much  against  his  will,  up  onto 
the  platform  for  a  speech.  He  recalls  little 
that  he  said,  but  remembers  ending  his 
petition  by  offering  all  his  money,  $10,  to 
the  next  man  to  volunteer.  His  offer  was 
accepted  by  Charles  Tinker.  His  gen- 
erosity struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  plate  was  passed  so  that 
every  volunteer  who  enhsted  that  evening 


was  awarded  $10.  Mr.  Frost  says  that 
even  with  this  incentive  it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Blandford's 
quota  of  eleven  men  was  filled  and  the 
meeting  broke  up." 

At  Camp  Banks  in  Springfield  he 
received  his  final  training  and  entered  the 
Union  Army  as  a  member  of  the  18th 
Corps,  46th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  Later  he  was  transferred  to 
Company  E  under  command  of  General 
Bowler.  In  December,  1862,  he  engaged 
in  his  first  battle  at  Kingston,  North 
Carolina,  where  the  Union  forces  took 
3,000  prisoners.  During  the  months  that 
followed  he  fought  at  Whitehall,  Little 
Washington,  Plymouth,  and  Newburne- 
all  in  North  Carolina.  At  Gettysburg  he 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg  while 
serving  in  an  outpost  position.  George 
said  his  company  arrived  at  Gettysburg  at 
2  a.m.  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1863,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fighting,  and  camped  to  the 
north  of  what  is  now  the  large  national 
cemetery.  After  this  battle  he  was  sent  to 
Washington    and    discharged,  having 


Charles  and  Evelyntvost  Wyman 
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served  out  his  nine  months  enlistment 
period.  He  did  not  re-enhst  immediately, 
but  went  back  into  the  army  in  the  fall  of 
1863  as  an  hostler  for  General  Sedgewick 
in  Virginia.  He  served  with  him  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

**  'We  lived  well,'  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  when  asked  about  the  rations. 
'Hardtack,  corn  beef,  salt  pork,  "injun 
bread",  and  occasionally  ham  and  eggs 
were  what  we  had.  For  pay  we  got  $13  a 
month  in  wild  cat  money,  or  $7.50  in 
good  money.'  "  (real  U.S.  currency) 

"There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he 
recalled  the  fine  watermelon  feast  which 
his  regiment  enjoyed  one  day  at 
Plymouth,  North  CaroUna  on  the  bank 
of  the  Roanoke  River.  They  were  busy 
raising  a  ship  which  the  Confederate 
forces  had  sunk,  when  some  negroes 
appeared  offering  a  wagon  load  of  butter 
and  watermelon  for  sale  at  exorbitant 
prices.  After  bargaining  a  few  minutes  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  divers  arose 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  river 
wearing  a  diving  helmet  and  suit.  The 
terrified  negroes  took  to  their  heels  to 
escape  from  the  'iron-headed  debbil', 
leaving  the  astonished  soldiers  a  load  of 
appetizing  farm  produce." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Russell,  Mr. 
Frost  married  Clarissa  Tinker  of  Bland- 
ford,  and  the  following  year  the  couple 
moved  west  to  Michigan  and  settled  on 
land  granted  to  Civil  War  veterans, 
taking  up  homestead  rights.  Already 
known  as  a  "hands-on  healer",  it  is  said 
that  he  walked  all  the  way  West  behind  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  healed  the  sick  along 
the  way.  After  three  years  occupation  the 
land  would  have  been  theirs,  but  because 
of  the  homesickness  of  his  wife  and 
illness  of  one  of  their  children,  George 
sold  his  160  acres  for  $85  and  came  back 
to  Russell  to  resume  farming.  For  some 
ten    years    he    lived    and  practiced 


osteopathy  in  Springfield,  and  prided 
himself  on  being  one  of  the  first 
osteopaths  in  that  area.  George  and 
Clarissa  Frost  had  at  least  three  children: 
Leonard  born  1866,  Edgar  born  1868, 
and  LilHan  born  1870.  Clarissa  Tinker 
Frost      died      October      27,  1874. 

George  Frost  married  nis  second  wife, 
twenty-one  year  old  Waity  Maria  Biggs  of 
Holyoke,  in  November  1875.  George  got 
his  $12  a  month  in  pension,  raised  a 
garden,  but  other  than  his  stint  as  an 
osteopath  is  not  known  to  have  worked 
very  much.  His  wife,  Maria,  worked  for 
the  Fairfield  Paper  Mill  at  Woronoco  for 
many  years,  sorting  rags  and  removing 
buttons  in  preparation  for  the  fine  grade 
rag-bond  paper  manufactured  there.  They 
Uved  across  from  Riverbend  Park  for  a 
while,  and  later  after  1900  bought  a 
house  on  Blandford  Road  (now  Route  23) 
that  was  later  known  as  Charles  Wyman's 
home.  In  1898  Charles  E.  Wyman  of 
Blandford  had  married  Evelyn  Frost, 
born  1877,  daughter  of  George  and 
Maria,  and  the  only  one  of  George 
Frost's  seven  children  to  survive  him. 
George's  second  wife,  Waity  Maria,  died 
July  13,  1926,  a  year  after  the  celebration 
of  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  The 
Frosts  and  Wymans  had  shared  the  house 
for  many  years  and  George  remained 
there  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law. 

For  over  thirty  years  he  spoke  to  the 
school  children  of  Woronoco  and  Russell 
on  Memorial  Day.  He  would  talk  about 
his  war  experiences  and  be  presented  with 
a  basket  of  fruit.  Ed  Miller  of  Russell 
remembers  him  as  a  tall  old  man  with 
white  hair  and  whiskers,  and  thought 
some  of  his  tales  were  pretty  wild. 

George  worked  a  garden  until  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  kept  up  an  interest  in 
current  affairs,  and  was  active  as  last 
Commander  of  Lyon  Post  No.  41,  Grand 
Army  of  the  RepubUc,  in  Westfield.  He 
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was  an  ardent  student  of  history  and  the 
Bible,  which  he  claimed  to  have  read 
through  twenty-seven  times!  At  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  he  still  had  all  his  own  teeth 
and  could  read  Bible  and  newspaper 
without  glasses. 

Blandford  people  claim  he  had 
clairvoyant  powers.  Percy  Wyman  says 
George  healed  his  warts.  Percy  also 
remembers  that  one  of  his  nephews,  in 
the  early  1900s,  turned  his  ankle  getting 
out  of  a  dehvery  wagon  (he  delivered 
groceries  for  a  Westfield  store),  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  Frosts  could 
hardly  walk.  Mr.  Frost  asked  the  boy 
what  had  happened,  told  him  to  sit  in  a 
chair,  take  off  his  shoe  and  stocking,  and 
then  put  his  foot  up  on  another  chair. 
Mr.  Frost  asked  where  the  soreness  was, 
put  his  finger  to  his  tongue  and  then 
placed  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot  and 
manipulated  the  foot.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  pain  was  gone  and  did  not  return. 
This  unusual  man  of  "many  hats"  seems 
to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  medicinal 
herbs  as  well.  When  a  little  girl  had  poHo 
he  suggested  someone  go  to  Cobble 
Mountain  for  mullein  leaf. 

Elmer  and  Edna  Hart  tell  how  a  group 
of  about  twenty  people  sat  around  in  a 
circle  at  one  of  his  clairvoyant  sessions  at 


the  Charles  Wyman  home.  Mr.  Frost's 
piercing  eyes  made  Edna  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  First  George  floured  his 
hands  to  prove  later  that  he  had  not 
touched  anything  in  the  room.  Then  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  everyone 
sat  very  still  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
while  a  violin  and  jews  harp  made  music 
and  flew  about  the  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hart  were  small  children  at  the  time  and 
very  frightened,  sitting  in  the  dark  with 
the  strange  music  and  feeUng  things 
flying  around  them.  When  the  lamps 
were  relighted  everything  was  back  in 
place  with  no  flour  visible  anywhere 
except  on  Mr.  Frost's  hands!  Percy 
Wyman  also  remembers  this  occasion. 
George  is  also  reputed  to  cause  doors  to 
close  of  their  own  accord  and  water 
pumps  to  start  pumping  water  spontane- 
ously. 

George  Frost  died  in  September  1941, 

age  ninety-eight,  the  last  Civil  War 
veteran  in  this  area. 

Incidentally,  in  case  you  are  skeptical, 
there  is  a  new  book  called  "Touching  is 
Healing"  by  Jules  Older,  said  to 
introduce  a  revolutionary  new  concept 
of  medical  treatment  that  emphasizes  the 
use  of  the  sense  of  touch  as  a  healing 
agent! 
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Chester  Hill  Church  Suppers 

by  Grace  B.  Oppenheimer 


Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  is 
an  old  adage.  Well,  necessity  can  start 
minds  working  and  that  is  what  happened 
in  the  early  1950's  when  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chester  was  in 
dire  need  of  financial  aid.  Three  women 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  putting  on  a 
church  supper.  The  only  place  available 
was  the  old  school  house.  The  Sunday 
School  purchased  lumber  to  make  two 
large  tables,  the  men  did  the  construction 
and  planks  were  set  on  cement  blocks  for 
seats.  Women  brought  food  in  electric 
roasters;  paper  plates,  cups,  etc.  were 
used.  Thus  was  the  birth  of  the  church 
suppers  on  Chester  Hill. 

Needless  to  say  we  soon  outgrew  the 
school  house.  Our  men  then  decided  to 
dig  out  the  basement  of  the  church.  It 
was  a  tedious  task  with  long  hours  of 
physical  labor.  Finally  the  concrete  floor 
was  laid  and  two  entrances  were  made, 
just  bare  necessities.  Though  the  base- 
ment didn't  look  Uke  much  on  July  25, 
1954,  at  a  rededication  service,  we  held 
our  first  supper  in  the  new  social  room  of 
the  church.  Water  was  brought  in  forty 
quart  cans  and  cooking  utensils  and 
dishes  were  loaned  from  local  homes. 
Before  the  side  walls  were  finished  and 
the  fieldstone  walls  were  visible  a  Httle 
snake  decided  to  join  us,  though 
unwelcomed,  he  stayed  and  the  ladies 


left.  Joe  Sherwood  invited  the  snake  to 
leave  with  a  little  encouragement  from  a 
stick.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  concrete 
block  walls  were  laid. 

As  profits  were  accumulated  more 
convenient  articles  were  purchased,  such 
as  a  large  storage  tank  letting  water  flow 
by  gravity  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  still  a 
long  way  from  convenient,  for  the  tank 
had  to  be  filled  from  cans. 

The  harder  we,  both  men  and  women, 
worked  the  more  others  were  wilHng  to 
help,  time-wise  and  with  material  things. 
A  lady  near  Hudson,  New  York,  who 
came  to  our  suppers,  donated  some 
stainless  steel  flat-ware.  Another  lady 
from  Worcester  who  had  recently  lost  her 
grandson  gave  us  a  coffee  urn  in  his 
memory.  One  supper  when  we  were 
desperately  short  of  help  some  of  our 
guests  came  out  in  the  kitchen  to  dry 
dishes  and  serve  up  food  while  their 
husbands  gave  a  hand  in  the  dining  area. 
What  a  fellowship  we  had! 

Gradually  our  suppers  grew  in  renown, 
and  the  water  tank  had  to  be  replaced  by 
a  well.  We  never  went  in  debt  for  these 
projects.  We  felt  that  obtaining  the  well 
would  take  at  least  two  years  to 
accomplish.  The  Lord  decided  otherwise 
and  touched  the  heart  of  one  of  our 
supper  guests,  who  matched  our  money 
and  the  new  well  was  ready  in  nine 
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The  First  Congreg 

months.  When  the  well  was  driven  one 
church  member  insisted  on  a  good  supply 
of  water,  because  as  she  said  "someday 
we  will  have  a  dish-washer";  however, 
many  scoffed,  for  a  dish-washer  seemed 
an  impossibility.  Through  food  tables, 
special  dinners  for  individual  groups,  sale 
of  cards,  knives,  pans  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  a  memorial  gift,  two 
stainless  steel  sinks  and  a  dish-washer 
were  added.  A  new  stove  replaced  one  of 
the  old  second-hand  ones  we  had  been 
using.  Later  a  large  restaurant  size  stove 
was  added,  the  hood  being  taken  care  of 
by  a  supper  guest  who  does  not  like  to 
have    his    name    mentioned.    A  milk 


i  Church  of  Chester 

company  loaned  us  the  use  of  a  large 
commercial  type  refrigerator.  A  memorial 
gift  added  another  refrigerator.  Today  we 
have  a  small  but  very  efficient  kitchen. 

Our  supper  guests  come  from  all  of  the 
New  England  states  plus  New  York. 
Visitors  to  this  area  have  joined  us  from 
California,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Florida  and  many  more.  The  help  also  is 
varied  with  local  people,  Uke  Gladys 
Lyman  who  worked  in  a  restaurant  at 
one  time  and  has  shared  both  work  and 
recipes  with  us.  Sadie  Meacham  cooks 
much  of  our  meat  and  is  co-chairperson 
of  the  suppers.  Cora  Blanchard  could 
roll  a  pie  crust  that  would  put  many  to 
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shame  and  picked  many  quarts  of 
blueberries.  Grace  Sherwood  was  always 
willing  to  do  what  ever  needed  doing  and 
was  a  beautiful  cook.  Beth  Kelso  is  our 
ticket  taker  and  helper  before  serving 
time.  Marjorie  and  Frances  Fowler 
always  take  charge  of  setting  up,  making 
sure  everything  is  well  organized  before 
the  rush  begins  and  handling  desserts. 
The  young  people  pitch  in  to  wait  on 
tables.  Many  Huntington  people  have 
helped  in  serving  and  in  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  the  dreaded  clean  up  time,  often 
staying  until  the  last  dish  was  done.  A 
young  priest,  traveling  on  foot  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  West  happened  to  stop 
in  our  area  the  day  of  one  of  the  suppers 
and  waited  on  tables  for  us.  Eddie 
Meacham,  then  only  a  youngster,  took 
charge  of  the  dish-washer  almost  from  its 
beginning  and  still,  as  a  young  man,  is 
with  us.  My  own  family  put  in  many 
hours.  Our  coffee  maker  is  George 
Schenna  and  many  compliments  go  his 
way.  Summer  residents  and  out-siders 


have  truly  been  a  blessing.  We  owe  much 
to  Irene  Merrill  Mason  and  Alice  Scott 
Ross  for  their  writings  about  the  church 
suppers  in  their  newspaper  columns.  It 
has  added  much  to  our  success.  Truly  this 
has  been  a  wonderful  cooperation  of 
many,  many  people. 

Summer  supper  attendance  has  varied 
from  as  few  as  45  to  over  615,  with  long 
lines  reaching  well  down  the  road.  From 
the  first  supper  until  November  1982  we 
have  served  over  175  public  suppers  and 
several    private    ones    accounting  for 

approximately  43,500  persons  passing 
through  the  dining  area. 

Today  we  have  many  new  families  who 
have  moved  in  to  the  community.  These 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  carrying  on  the 
suppers.  There  will  be  changes  both  in 
menus  and  serving  as  well  as  new  guests. 
The  old  must  give  way  to  the  new  and  we 
say,  "Thank  you  Lord  for  sending  us 
replacements.  Bless  these  and  those  they 
serve  as  you  did  us". 
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Growing  up  in  Bancroft 


by  Grace  Barr  Wheeler 


In  1936  our  family,  which  included 
father,  mother,  one  son,  and  four 
daughters  pulled  up  stakes  in  Chester  and 
moved  to  Bancroft,  Locally  known  in  the 
early  days  as  the  Middlefield  Station  or 
"The  Switch",  Bancroft  was  a  small 
village  settled  around  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  station,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Middlefield.  If  you  lived  on  one 
side  of  the  Westfield  River  you  lived  in 
Middlefield,  and  if  you  Uved  on  the  mill 
side  of  the  river  you  resided  in  Becket. 

Our  reason  for  moving  to  this  small 
town  was  employment  for  my  father, 
brother,  and  two  older  sisters.  These  were 
very  lean  years,  but  for  some  reason  they 
stand  out  as  being  the  happiest  days  of 
my  childhood.  I'm  sure  that  I'm  the  only 
one  in  the  family  to  feel  this  way. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  only  four 
years  old  and  had  few  worries. 

The  paper  mill  known  then  as  the 
Federated  Mills  was  built  in  1886  by 
Buckley,  Dunton  &  Co.  They  manu- 
factured paper  using  both  water  and 
steam  power.  The  mill  was  built  on  the 
Becket  side  of  the  river.  In  1886  there 
were  about  25  people  employed  there.  At 
the  time  we  moved  to  town  it  employed 
about  55.  In  later  years  it  became  known 
as  the  Berkshire  Tissue  Mills,  employed 
65  to  70  people,  and  operated  with  three 
work  shifts.  The  mill  closed  its  doors  for 


good  in  1967  putting  many  people  out  of 
work. 

Just  up  the  road  on  the  left  stood  the 
boaramg  house.  It  was  built  around  the 
same  time  as  the  mill.  The  first 
housekeeper  was  a  Martha  Shaw.  During 
the  years  we  lived  in  town  the 
housekeeper  was  a  nice  little  old  lady 
lovingly  referred  to  by  everyone  in  town 
as  "Ma  West".  I  believe  the  boarding 
house  closed  soon  after  the  war,  about 
the  time  everyone  began  to  own 
automobiUes. 

Across  the  river  you  were  in  Middle- 
field  where  there  were  a  dozen  or  so 
homes,  the  school,  and  the  store  which 
housed  the  post  office.  Across  from  the 
store  and  up  the  hill  was  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  station.  Mrs.  Deha 
Munn  was  the  postmistress  and  her 
brother  Bernard  Fleming  was  station 
agent. 

Oh!  What  wonderful  memories  I  have 
of  that  old  country  store  and  the  people 
who  use  to  congregate  there.  There  was  a 
large  wood  stove  in  the  middle,  glass 
show  cases  along  the  side  -  penny  candy, 
soda,  ice  cream,  and  cookies.  If  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  soda  bottle  to 
return,  our  friends  were  invited  to  help 
spend  it.  What  a  big  decision  it  was  to 
make  sure  we  got  our  two  cents  worth. 
The  post  office  was  at  the  far  end  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece  Co.  Mill 


Store.  There  was  an  old  built-in  wooden 
ice  box  and  a  meat  case  to  the  right,  and 
on  the  left  was  a  large  counter  with  its 
roll  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  and  a 
large  ball  of  store  twine  hanging  from  the 
ceihng.  There  was  a  beautiful  old  coffee 
grinder,  bins  filled  with  loose  tea,  flour, 
sugar,  and  coffee.  Cookies  could  be 
found  in  large  glass  jars  with  tin  covers.  I 
beheve  the  going  price  for  cookies  was 
four  pounds  for  $1.00.  Ice  cream  cones 
were  5  cents  and  soda  pop  5  cents  also. 
The  only  problem  being  our  nickels  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  store  closed 
some  time  in  the  early  50's. 

About  once  a  week  a  man  came  around 
selhng  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Kabatchnick  came  around  with  his  meat 
cart  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  Mr.  Cline 
came  from  Westfield  on  Fridays  with 
fresh  fish.  There  was  also  an  ice  truck 
which  came  around  twice  a  week. 

The  railroad  station  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  very  cold  dark  place.  I  seem  to 


remember  it  as  being  built  out  of  stone. 
The  wood  work  was  very  dark,  and  there 
were  two  very  dim  ceiling  lights.  Mr. 
Fleming  always  worked  in  a  cage  type 
office.  The  "drinking  jug",  as  it  was 
called,  (for  water)  consisted  of  a  crock 
type  jug  with  a  small  push  button 
fountain  at  the  bottom.  The  water 
became  very  warm  and  stale  before  it 
was  time  to  be  refilled.  There  was  a  large 
clock,  and  benches  all  around  the  sides, 
and  a  scale  where  for  a  penny  you  could 
be  weighed  and  have  your  fortune  told  at 
the  same  time.  The  station  closed  July  17, 
1956. 

As  for  the  school  it  was  a  wooden 
framed  two  story  building  which  stood  on 
a  side  hill  about  half  way  between  the 
mill  and  the  store.  All  eight  grades  were 
in  one  room,  with  one  teacher.  Edith 
Chalmers  was  the  most  attractive,  well 
mannered,  calm  teacher  I  ever  had.  All 
pupils  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  had 
a  Miss  Chalmers  in  their  lives. 
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My  sister  Lillian  was  janitor  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  a  student  in  the  eighth 
grade.  She  received  the  whole  sum  of 
$1.50  per  month  for  this  position.  It 
mfcant  going  to  school  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  students.  She  had  to 
start  the  fire  and  shovel  snow  in  the 
wiftter  besides  keeping  the  place  clean. 
One  time  she  bid  on  the  job  of  doing  the 
fall  and  spring  cleaning  for  $5.00  per 
year.  For  this  amount  she  had  to  wash 
the  wood  work,  scrub  the  floor,  do  the 
windows  inside  and  out  plus  numerous 
other  chores.  Needless  to  say  she  never 
bid  on  another  job. 

All  bathroom  facihties  were  outside,  so 
the  teacher  never  had  to  worry  about 
anyone  abusing  bathroom  privileges.  In 
the  winter  it  was  just  not  worth  all  the 
work  of  putting  on  snow  suits  and  boots 
to  go  out  in  the  cold.  When  summer  and 
warm  weather  came  you  had  bees,  flies 
and  mosquitoes  to  contend  with,  so  you 
just  waited  till  recess  or  lunch. 


Church  services  were  held  in  the  school 
also.  The  Protestant  minister  came  from 
Becket  every  other  Sunday  to  hold  service 
in  the  classroom  and  a  priest  came  from 
Hinsdale  and  held  mass  in  the  upstairs 
room. 

The  school  closed  its  doors  for  good  in 
1957  when  a  new  one  was  built  in 
Middlefield.  The  last  teacher  to  teach  at 
the  Bancroft  school  was  a  kind, 
wonderful  lady,  Mrs.  Geneva  Shafer  of 
Chester.  The  building  is  still  standing 
with  its  broken  windows  and  run  down 
look.  What  a  pity  someone  doesn't  do 
something  about  restoring  it. 

I  hope  by  writing  this  story  I  have 
preserved  for  future  generations  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a  child  during  those  lean 
but  happy  years.  To  some  we  may  have 
been  deprived,  but  I  believe  we  were  the 
last  generation  to  grow  up  without  the 
threats  of  hazardous  waste,  acid  rain  and 
the  BOMB. 
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An  Incident  in  the  Life  of 
Rufus  Lyman  (1822  -  1912) 

by  Rufus  Lyman 


(Rufus  Lyman  grew  up  on  a  farm  on 
Chester  Hill.) 

After  seventy  years  have  gone  by,  I  am 
not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  the 
summer  of  1837  or  1839,  but  it  was 
August.  We  were  through  haying.  Haying 
lasted  longer  in  those  days.  When  all  the 
mowing  was  done  with  the  scythe 
and  raking  with  the  hand  rake.  It 
ususally  took  the  farmers  from  four  to 
six  weeks  to  gather  in  their  hay  crop  to 
fill  their  barns.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  August,  a  hot,  dry  month.  That  day,  I 
think,  was  Tuesday,  and  I  and  my 
brother,  Samuel,  had  got  permission 
from  our  parents  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
Southampton  to  visit  uncles  and  cousins. 
When  permission  was  granted,  we  were 
much  elated.  We  were  only  boys  but  we 
thought  we  were  old  enough  to  be  trusted 
three  or  four  days  from  home.  The  going 
was  in  connection  with  two  or  three  other 
boys,  older  than  I  and  my  brother,  that 
wished  to  go  to  Amherst  to  attend  the 
Commencement  at  Amherst  College.  This 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  graduates 
who  taught  the  winter  high  school  and 
was  finishing  his  college  course  at  this 
Commencement.  The  finishing  and 
Commencement  in  those  days  took  place 
in  August.  It  is  not  so  now.  Some  time  in 
the  month  of  June  is  the  ending  of  the 
college  year.  Our  arrangement  was  to 
meet  in  Northampton  and  then  go  on 
together  to  Amherst. 


I  and  my  brother  were  to  get  ready  to 
start  after  dinner.  The  gray  horse  was 
hitched  to  the  best  wagon  that  we  had  in 
those  days,  and  that  was  not  very  stylish, 
but  we  cared  not  for  that.  It  was  the 
going  that  gave  us  the  full  amount  of 
pleasure  that  we  were  looking  for.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  starting  and  going  of 
us  two  boys  that  gave  more  pleasure  than 
that,  and  we  were  in  for  a  good  time  and 
would  make  the  best  of  it.  There  was 
hardly  any  incident  on  the  way  that 
attracted  our  attention  or  gave  us  any 
amusement.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  the 
roads  dusty.  "Gray"  pulled  us  along  at 
an  easy  pace.  We  went  by  the  way  of 
Norwich  Bridge.  This  little  hamlet  was 
called  Norwich  Bridge  because  a  long 
bridge  spanned  the  river  and  gave  it  a 
distinction  from  the  hill  part  of  the  town. 
This  section  consisted  of  a  school  house, 
a  tavern,  a  store  and  two  or  three  other 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  other  side  after  passing  over  the 
bridge  we  found  a  large  carding  wool 
manufactory.  This  was  quite  a  business, 
where  farmers  carried  their  wool  to  be 
worked  up  into  small  rolls,  to  be  returned 
to  the  homes  to  be  spun  into  yarn  on  the 
common  spinning  wheel  by  an  expert 
spinster. 

Crossing  over  this  bridge  to  the  east 
side,  the  right  hand  road  took  us  towards 
Montgomery,  the  left  hand  to  Norwich. 
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This  Montgomery  road  was  the  best  one 
for  us  to  take  for  Southampton.  We  took 
it.  About  a  mile  farther  on  we  crossed 
Roaring  Brook.  Here  we  commenced  to 
climb  the  hill  towards  Montgomery.  I 
remember  what  a  nice  road  it  was.  It  had 
only  been  built  and  finished  a  short  time 
ago  ~  practically  a  new  road.  The  grade 
was  very  easy.  A  good  deal  of  the  way 
was  alongside  of  a  heavy  forest  which 
shaded  the  road  and  made  our  climbing 
the  hill  much  pleasanter  on  that  hot 
August  day.  We  were  not  acquainted  in 
Montgomery,  so  everything  was  new  to 
us  boys. 

It  was  a  long  pull  to  the  center  of  the 
town.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
center  to  it.  There  was  no  common  to 
represent  the  center.  One  public  house 
which  was  the  tavern,  a  meeting  house 
without  a  steeple  to  indicate  it  more  than 
an  ordinary  building  and  one  other 
dwelling  made  Montgomery  center.  Pass- 
ing on  the  road  a  little  farther  we  found 
instead  of  climbing,  we  were  going  into 
another  valley,  for  we  came  to  a  point  in 
the  road  that  gave  us  a  charming  view  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  our  own  hills  and  long 
distance  views,  but  nothing  Hke  this  up 
and  down  the  valley.  There  was  Mt. 
Tom,  the  whole  length  -  Easthampton, 
Southampton  -  up  the  valley,  Northamp- 
ton, Hatfield,  Sugarloaf.  Across  the 
river,  Hadley,  Amherst,  Holyoke,  making 
a  picturesque  scene  that  was,  as  I  have 
said,  charming  to  look  at.  Seventy  years 
and  more  have  passed  since  then,  but  I 
can  still  think  of  it  now,  how  it  was  then, 
and  how  it  is  now,  the  difference. 

This  beautiful  outlook  did  not  divert  us 
long,  for  we  came  to  the  road  that  we 
must  take  for  Southampton.  It  was  down 
quite  a  steep  hill  for  a  way,  then  a 


crooked  rough  road  till  we  came  to  a 
little  village  called  Russellville.  Here  we 
crossed  Manhan  river,  not  a  very  large 
one,  but  enough  to  run  the  machinery  of 
a  wool  carding  factory  similar  to  the  one 
we  passed  at  Norwich  Bridge.  Besides  the 
owner  of  this  carding  mill,  there  were 
perhaps  three  or  four  other  dwellings,  a 
wagon  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  a  sawmill, 
a  school  house  which  made  up  the  little 
"ville."  We  drove  through  it,  up  a  long 
hill,  trying  to  find  our  way  to  Uncle 
Gains  Lyman,  for  we  were  now  in 
Southampton.  After  about  a  three  mile 
drive  from  the  first  crossing  of  Manhan, 
we  got  to  the  place  we  had  started  for 
when  we  left  home  in  Chester. 

After  describing  his  visit  to  relatives, 
Rufus  Lyman  writes  of  the  drive  to 
Amherst. . . . 

The  day  was  hot,  the  roads  dusty.  It 
was  a  dry  time.  We  crossed  the  river, 
then  we  were  in  Hadley.  What  a  stretch 
of  meadow  land  we  did  see  when  we 
came  into  Hadley  Town!  To  us  who  had 
never  seen  it  before  it  gave  the  impression 
of  a  pleasant  village  with  wide  streets, 
shaded  with  large  elms,  which  added 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  dwellers  and 
the  travellers  who  drove  through  it  on  a 
hot  day  like  this.  But  what  interested  me 
most  was  the  meadows  with  the  fields  of 
broom  corn,  acres  and  acres  of  it.  I  had 
never  seen  broom  corn  before  in  such 
quantities,  intermingled  with  common 
field  corn,  and  this  all  the  way  from 
Hadley  to  Amherst.  The  raising  of  broom 
corn  seventy  years  ago  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  brooms  was  quite  a  big 
industry  in  Northampton,  Hadley,  and 
Hatfield.  The  meadows'  soil  seemed  to  be 
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adapted  to  the  growth  of  broom  corn, 
and  to  see  a  field  with  its  long  brush  was 
a  beauty.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a  half  dozen 
acres  in  the  whole  territory  mentioned. 

Later  

Years  have  passed  away  since  that,  mv 
first  visit,  to  that  college  town.  Then 
there  was  no  railroad  passing  through 
Northampton,  no  trolley  line  to  Amherst, 
no  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  to  carry 
the  daily  events  from  one  place  and  lay  it 


down  in  another  as  fast  as  Hghtning  could 
do  it.  The  home  of  my  uncle  and  cousins 
where  my  brother  and  I  stopped  is  not 
there.  The  house  and  barn  were 
demolished  and  new  ones  are  in  their 
places.  The  aging  canal  of  that  time 
which  connected  Southampton  with  New 
Haven  or  other  places  of  note,  a  great 
thing  in  its  time,  is  gone.  Now  a  railroad 
takes  it  place. 

(These  recollections  were  probably  written 
in  1907  or  1909.) 


Genealogical  Queries 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  in  the 
Culver  family,  or  the  Gibbs  family  who 
might  be  related  to  me.  My  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lincoln  was  Jarvis  Gibb's  daughter 
and  her  mother  was  Olive  Parks,  Roland 
Parks's  daughter.  Both  Roland  and  his 
sister  Lavina  were  married  to  a  brother 
and  sister  of  the  Culver  family  of 
Blandford. 

Mrs.  Olive  Winn 
11 -B  Monroe  St. 
Westfield,  Ma.  01085 


Seek  parents  of  James  Watkins  born 
July  7,  1787  married  Tabatha  Perry  Jan. 
1,  1807:  died  Peru  Mass.  Oct.  9,  1845. 
Raised  family  of  9  children  in  Peru. 
Several  migrated  to  Ohio,  including  great 
grandfather  James  Franklin  Watkins. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Harsh 
3010  Derby  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43221 


Am  putting  together  book  on  Phelps 
family,  would  Hke  to  hear  from  anyone 
with  information  on  surname  PHELPS. 

John  E.  Phelps 

320  Laurelton  St. 

Springfield,  Mass.  01109 


Henry  Spring  born- — Watertown,  Ma., 
Married  Abigail  Chadwick  1732;  died  (?) 
Had  son  Henry  born  1733  Middlesex  Co. 
Mass.  who  married  Hannah  Whitney 
1757,  Son  Henry  died  (?)  He  had  son 
Henry  born  1761  Brookfield,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Did  Henry  born  1761  ever 
marry?  (Looking  to  connect  this  Henry 
Spring  with  SPRINGS  of  Otis,  Mass.) 

Carole  McCarty 

40WO81  Prairie  Spring  Dr. 

St.  Charles,  II.  60174 


Please  send  your  queries  to: 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
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Dear  Stone  Walls  folks: 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  Spingfield  Union 
account  of  the  Armistice  celebration  in  Chester  in 
October,  1919.  While,  admittedly,  it  is  probably  of 
no  consequence  now  to  anyone  but  me,  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  (as  a  Lieutenant)  led  the  veteran's  contingent  in 
the  parade  and  Joseph  Sherwood  was  the  veteran 
on  crutches.  See  my  story  in  the  Spring,  1978  issue 
of  Stone  Walls.  I  am  submitting  copy  of  some 
papers  that  will  lend  support  to  my  version.  j  i> 

After  more  than  63  years  many  details  and  /  ^  /  / 

happenings  are  obscured  by  the  fog  and  mists  of  , 
time  but  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  my  small  part  c'  ^ 
(my  day  in  the  sun,  so  to  speak)  in  that  celebration.     '''''  *V--<i-i^-jJ/  ^ 

I'hanks  for  listening.  ^ 


^^^^^ ^^i^^'^^^^  i^Ca<^^L^ 


Frank  Nooney 


jCm^      ^^.^^r      ^..CjC.€C^  .JS^^ 


-  -> 


■fy^>.^.,n^    /i'  ^  , 
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WATCH  FOR  THE  STONE  WALLS  BENEFIT 

Country  Cricket 

TAG  SALE  THIS  FALL  IN  HUNTINGTON 
FOOD  &  CRAFTS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 

AntiouGS  &  Gifts 

"Things"  will  be  needed .  .  . 

The  Editors 

HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 
WORTHINGTON,    MA  01098 

BLUEBERRIES  from  MIDDLEFIELD 

MAURICE  H.  PEASE 
&  SONS 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE/VIAN 

"TP"I  P^PJl— lOMF^ 

413-238-5366 

Cultivated  Blueberries 
Commerical  &  Pick-Your-Own 

Middlefield,  Ma. 

DONALD  BRAINERD 

LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

Estate  Lawn  Maintenance  Available 

Mowing,  Shrub  Trimming,  Tree  care 

NORTH  STREET 

BLANDFORD,  MA. 

568-3673 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

STONE'S  GARAGES 

EAST  MAIN  STREET,  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 
TEL.  1-667-3395 
& 

ROUTE  20,  RUSSELL,  MASS. 
TEL.  1-862-4412 

Serving  the  Hilltowns 

Tires  -  Diesel  Fuel  -  Gas  -  General  Repairs 
MASS.  STATE  INSP.  1791 

TRUCKERS  WELCOME 

Gateway  pA«to 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

Thousands  of  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 

Open  7  days  10  AM  -  5  PM 

Cunningham 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Coit  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(From  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  Vz  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ( 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 

Hill  towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Puhlicaiion 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilltowns" 

\3\3  1          J.  J. 

Main  Street          Huntington,  MA 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Herb  Teas 
House  and  Garden  Plants 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

RTE.  20    RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

'  FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY' ' 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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Brooke  Lynes 
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Barbara  Mc  Cordindale 
Grace  Wheeler 


Dear  Editors: 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  article,  Gravestone 
Epitaphs  of  Westfield,  appearing  in  the  Winter 
81-82  edition  of  STONE  WALLS. 

I,  Robert  Nelson,  am  the  owner  of  the  property 
in  the  area  near  the  Mundale  Cemetery.  My 
grandfather  was  Henry  Nelson,  the  brother  of 
Horace  Nelson.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  an  Edward 
Nelson  living  in  or  owning  property  in  Westfield. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Nelson 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly 
as  we  have  no  other  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has 
lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be 
forwarded  and  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


**You  can  hike  deep  in  the  woods  through  what  you  figure  must  be  virgin  stands  of 
pine,  and  sure  enough,  some  stone  wall  will  come  zig-zagging  through  the  forest. . .  " 


by  Dayton  Duncan 
in  Upcountry,  March  1978 


STONEWALLS 


Summer 


